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HOME DECORATION. 



By Mary C. Hungkrford. 



Whbre an ample purse allows its possessor to 
appeal to professional skill in decorating and fur- 
nishing a house or room, the result is apt to be 
elegant and harmonious, for now all large furnish- 
ing establishments have some real artists in their 
service, whose practised eyes see at a glance the 
mode of treatment best adapted to the apartments 
before them; but there is more originality and 
distinctive individuality about rooms that are 
fitted up by their mistress, or under her directions, 
and a little unassuming home will often have a 
charm that a palace may lack. 

Even if a professional artist's taste is deferred 
to in paint, paper, carpets, and perhaps furniture, 
there is still much that can be done at home 
to add interest to the 
rooms in the way of 
table covers, curtains, 
mantel scarfs and por- 
tieres. Some of -the lat- 
ter, particularly, are be- 
coming so much a matter 
of industrious attention, 
as to be regarded as heir- 
looms for future genera- 
tions. The tapestries 
handed down from re- 
mote centuries serve as 
models for these rich 
hangings, and -great care 
and time are bestowed 
upon them. The needle- 
worked portieres for sale, 
even without the stamp 
"of antiquity which will 
enhance their value later, 
bring very high prices. 
One of Miss Townsend's, 
at the Decorative Art . 
Rooms, is marked $400, 
and is well worth the 
price, the "needle paint- 
ing " being something 
wonderful in its exact 
fidelity. 

The foundation ma- 
terial of many of these 
decorative draperies is 
India cora, or even pon- 
gee, in its natural creamy 
color. Beautiful groups 
of flowers, worked with 
silk in life size, and one 
or two figures from 25 
to 40 inches in height, 
are found in the designs 
prepared by artists as 
patterns for embroider- 
ing upon portieres. The 
groundwork is largely or 
wholly covered with 
darning of silk and gold 
thread, in wide horizon- 
tal stripes. 

Less pretentious por- 
tieres and curtains are 
made of pineapple gauze, 
painted showily with 
flowers and birds, and 
mounted with broad 
bands of plush at the 
top and bottom. Eng- 
lish transfer pictures, 
which are rather an 
improvement upon de- 
calcomanie, have been 
used as a substitute for 
hand painting upon this 

delicate material, with considerable success, par- 
ticularly when the curtain is not to hang against 
the light, but before an alcove, or as a screen for 
a bookcase. 

Many old shawls, now laid away in lavender, 
or, more unfortunately, affording pasturing ground 
to colonies of moths, can, by using a little ingenu- 
ity, be utilized in making draperies. There are 
some cheap shawls, with coarse unpleasing faces, 
which have fine overshot effects at the back, with 
a soft blending of color and no actual pattern. 
Many people bought these useful wraps a few 
years ago, but, as they faded sadly in the sun, 
were not long in throwing them aside. The 
border may be cut into stripes, which can be 
sewed between bands of plain coarse cashmere, or, 
if the shawl is figured, the figures (put on wrong 
side out, like the stripes) can be applied to plain 
material with an outline of gold thread, which 
serves to give quite an Oriental effect. A few 
.xjross stitches of scarlet and blue threads, taken in 



the figures, or some gold beads sewed in at inter- 
vals, is a great addition. 

The enticing intimation, "marked down," is 
now to be seen on all the elegant figured velvets 
and plushes that were sold at magnificent prices 
when the winter began. Although intended for 
dresses, many of these rich fabrics are well adapted 
for decoration, and ladies are wise who avail 
themselves of the offered bargains. Curtains of 
plush, with bands of embossed velvet, are among 
the richest Of draperies, and are ordinarily very 
expensive, but made of dress goods, as suggested, 
they can be made up at home for a moderate 
cost. 

Handsome table covers can also be made with 
the aid of the large figured velvets just spoken of. 
In some cases, where the pattern is not too intri- 
cate, the figures may be cut out and applied to 
cloth, satin or felt, connecting them by stems and 
tendrils worked in arasene or filoselle. The ap- 
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plique" figures may be sewed down upon the 
ground invisibly with fine sewing silk, or may be 
boldly outlined, with gold or silk cord. 

A table scarf of olive felt, exhibited in a fancy 
store, has above the wide fringe of tied chenille 
upon the ends, half diamonds or pyramids of im- 
perial blue plush, separating whole diamonds of 
relative size, formed by sewing small brass rings 
closely together in the required form. Above this 
decoration is a scarlet satin disc, edged with rays 
of spangles and ornamented with a black lion of 
St. Mark in velvet and embroidery. The opposite 
end of the scarf corresponds in all particulars ex- 
cept the disc, which is left to be occupied by a 
monogram. 

One of the many useful mural devices which 
help to keep a dressing table tidy, is a plush- 
covered board, to hang in its vicinity with small 
hooks, screwed upon it, for hanging button hook, 
scissors, whisk broom and other small necessaries 
upon. The board should be eight by ten inches 



in size, and may be ornamented with painting or 
embroidery upon the plush, and suspended by 
cord or satin ribbon. 

The fluted squares of stiff brown paper in 
which whiskey bottles are sometimes put up, can 
be made into hanging newspaper racks, in port- 
folio shape, by using one square for the back, 
another, a little shortened, for the front, and side 
pieces of the same material cut in long gores. 
The pieces which compose the rack are tied to- 
gether at the top and bottom with twine, passed 
through holes punched for the purpose in the cor- 
ners of each piece. After it is put together all 
parts of the rack are thickly coated with dark 
brown varnish, and a second coat is given after 
the first has dried. Instead of the varnish liquid 
gilding may be used with very satisfactory results. 
Cover the twine fastenings with bows of satin rib- 
bon, and fasten the rack to the wall with a bow 
upon each upper corner. The same fluted paper, 

covered with paint or 
varnished, can be made 
into covers for flower 
pots. 

The oblong chip 
baskets that can be 
bought for twenty cents 
each at fruit stores, can 
be made into pretty 
scrap or work baskets, 
by staining them with 
red or blue, and lining 
them with silk or satin, 
and tying a ribbon bow 
on the handle at each 
side. Small baskets of 
the same kind, without 
handles, when gilded in- 
side and out, are very 
pretty to stand on a 
bureau for catchalls. 

One of the prettiest 
contributions to a baby's 
layette is a satin-covered 
trunk, large enough to 
contain the dozen dresses 
supposed to be supplied 
for the small owner. The 
model which suggests 
this description costs over 
thirty dollars at a f ur- 
nishing establishment; 
but an ingenious person, 
wishing to make a hand- 
some present, without ex- 
travagance, could get up 
a similar one at home. 
The foundation is a box 
of thin wood, with an 
arched cover attached by 
hinges. The whole box, 
except the bottom, is 
covered with closely- 
quilted light blue satin, 
of a very fine quality, 
and small plated trunk 
handles are added to the 
ends. A full fringed 
ruche of satin edges the 
cover where it opens, and 
the trunk is lined with 
plain white satin. A 
piece of pasteboard, 
covered with satin, is laid 
within for an inside cover, 
or to make a tray-like 
division of the contents. 
The upper side of this 
tray is painted in a de- 
sign of cherubs and roses, 
and bows of ribbon at 
the ends serve as handles 
to lift it by. 
Woven or checker-board work for cushions 
and chair backs is quite popular, and not at all 
difficult to make. For hard usage the wider 
kind of mohair skirt braid is most serviceable, but 
satin ribbon is, of course, much handsomer. Select 
two colors, or two shades of the same color, and 
cut the ribbon into strips of the required length ; 
pin each strip to a cutting board or table, and 
weave cross pieces of the other shade in and out 
with regularity. The intersections should be after- 
ward secured at the back by an invisible stitch or 
two, or a gold star-shaped spangle may be sewed 
in the centre of each crossing at the right side. 
A broader plain ribbon, or a piece of plush, 
matching one of the shades used in the weaving, 
may be sewed on for a border, and for a chair 
protector, lace or fringe can be added to the 
lower edge. If braid is used, each end, on three 
sides, may be left long enough to turn under and 
form a loop ; on the lower end the strips of braid 
may be raveled and combed out to form a fringe. 



